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PEN-DRA WING FOR PHO TO-ENGRA VING. 

VII. 

ACCOMPANYING my second paper 
on this subject were several fine 
heads by Liphart. I spoke of them 
as clever sketches, but did not re- 
gard them particularly as portraits. 
We will consider the illustrations 
given with the present paper, how- 
ever, as portraits. There is as 
large a demand for good work of this sort from news- 
papers and weeklies as for any other kinds of drawings. 
The chief monthly magazines were slow at first to use 
pen work, and clung to wood-engraving for a long time, 
especially in portraiture. Now, pen portraits are freely 
used by them all. It is to be noticed, 
however, that the subjects almost 
invariably are men. The face of a 
woman is rarely reproduced success- 
fully by any other medium than that 
of wood-engraving, which gives far 
softer results than photo-engraving 
from pen lines, and it is more easy to 
graduate the tints from a photograph 
by white cross-hatching with the 
graver than black cross-hatching 
with the pen. 1'hen, too, the features 
and lines in a woman's face are less 
marked than in a man's, and, natu- 
rally, it is more difficult to reproduced 
them by mere pen work. 

It is the ability to combine strength 
with delicacy of touch that is most 
needed by the pen-portrait artist. In 
a man's face the darker shadows 
about the heavier features are natu- 
rally easier to represent than those 
of a woman's face ; but it is neces- 
sary, on the other hand, to make the 
face appear delicate, at least in color 
if not in form, in contrast to the 
drapery, background and hair. This 
is not difficult ; for a few dashes of 
solid black on a coat or cravat, some 
rather heavy zigzag lines in the back- 
ground, and some well-marked shad- 
ows under the mustache and in the 
beard and hair will effect a wonder- 
ful result in making very close cross- 
hatching on the flesh appear quite 
gray. The treatment of the black 
on the coat and hair in the portrait 
of Rosa Bonheur will illustrate the 
contrast that I mean. The putting 
in of these touches, as the putting 
in of the background, should always 
be the last thing done, and the deli- 
cacy or intensity of them should de- 
pend upon the necessities of the case. 
We should ask ourselves, what con- 
trast does the face require in order to bring out the 
effect of delicacy or color? Some of the best pen ar- 
tists do not use backgrounds to any great extent, 
but it is because of their ability that they can do 
without them. As a general thing, it is advisable to 
use a background. It certainly makes a picture look 
more complete. The disadvantage of it is that it de- 
mands more work on the face and figure. This is 
well worth noting. For example, you sketch on a piece 
of paper a fairly good outline of a face — that is, so far as 
it goes, suggestive and complete in itself. But put 
behind it a carefully finished background, and you will 
see that the sketch loses its suggestiveness and immedi- 
ately appears incomplete and unfinished. It is only by 
the exercise of great subtlety and rare judgment that 
Du Maurier is able to represent completeness by the 
simple, effective outlines of faces in the way noticed in 
my previous paper. 



In portrait work the artist must continually look out — 
" watch out" I might say for my Western readers — 
and keep in mind that the first few lines made on the 
paper will not /^//when there are a hundred and fifty 
similar lines on the paper, as they do at first when 
there are only a few. You must continually look ahead 
and think of the finished drawing. Thus, for example, 
it is a more difficult task to draw a head without out- 
lines, if there are to be necessarily many details in the 
drapery which need must be outlined, than it would be 
to draw that face in connection with drapery that was 
merely to be suggested by strong light and shadow. 
A head can be carefully drawn with the greatest detail 
and the drapery sketched in, but you cannot sketch the 
head and finish the drapery without discord. 

No amount of pen practice, no mastering of the 
methods of handling, can ever make a draughtsman a 




PEN DRAWING BY WATTEAU. 



perfect portrait artist. It is one thing to study the art 
of pen-drawing and another to study that of likeness- 
making. The ability to get the expression of the human 
face, to depict by a few lines the unmistakable likeness, 
the positive characteristics of a man or woman, is a 
special gift, and I am sorry to say few draughtsmen are 
endowed with it. And I must here disclaim any 
intention of giving instruction in portrait-drawing per se. 
Unless the student has the gift of " catching a likeness," 
he may study the philosophy of mere line-making till 
doomsday, and his work will be apt to be mechanical, stiff 
and lifeless. He will use a hundred hard, though correctly 
laid lines to imitate a feature or expression, while an art- 
ist with the true feeling for likeness-getting will, with a 
few bold strokes, give a vivid suggestion of a face. 

In the illustrations given in this paper may be found 
many methods of interpretation. We can see the 
effectiveness of the clear-cut outline and the regular 



cross-hatching in some studies, while that of the absence 
of outline and the more free, irregular cross-hatching in 
others. 

The portrait of Rosa Bonheur, reproduced herewith, 
while not artistically very attractive, has a few attri- 
butes of intelligent workmanship. It is to be studied, 
however, more for the sake of some of the methods em- 
ployed in it, which are fundamentally good, than for the 
final result obtained. It is stiff and mechanical, and 
seems labored and cut out when contrasted, for example, 
with Liphart's "Portrait of a Lady Sewing" (an il- 
lustration to my second paper of this series), which, 
though only a hurried sketch from life, carries with it 
the conviction that it must be a genuine portrait. But 
the shading on the right-hand (our left) side of the face 
is rational and effective. It is carefully graduated with 
well-placed lines, from the gray near the cheek-bone to 
the dark at the jaw and chin. The 
solid blacks have been used on the 
hair and in the jacket with too much 
freedom, and the grays do not gradu- 
ate up to them sufficiently ; conse- 
quently they look disagreeably cut 
out. It might be mentioned that the 
lights on the hair, with the exception 
of those on the top of the head, are 
put on with strokes of Chinese white. 
The eyes are hard in outline and are 
starey ; the head is not well rounded, 
and we do not feel positive that there 
is a back to it. There is no atmos- 
phere around it. Compare the right 
side of the head with that of the 
" Bradlaugh" portrait and see how 
much more evident it is that there is 
another side to the latter. The flesh, 
too, resembles porcelain, while in the 
"Bradlaugh" portrait there is more 
suggestion of real flesh. Yet the 
graduation from light to dark is very 
apparent. 

By the way, one of the best objects 
to draw from in pen-and-ink, by way 
of practice, so as to be able to gradu- 
ate light and shade in a delicately 
rounded head, is an egg. It is well 
to draw it in relation to a background 
in order to study values. 

A much more artistic specimen of 
pen work is the drawing by Des- 
moulin of the "Princess Ghika." 
There is nothing hard or cut out in 
this drawing, and the graduations of 
the tints throughout the picture are 
excellent. This graduation may be 
expressed thus : Let the darkest dark 
of an object be expressed by solid 
black, and let the lightest light be 
represented by white paper ; join the 
two by beginning from the dark to 
light by a series of cross-hatchings 
which shall lose a few lines step by 
step as it approaches the light. In other words, never 
have a sudden transition from dark to light. 

The work on the hands is particularly fine, and may 
be carefully studied. It is to be noticed that the parasol 
stick, while dark underneath the parasol, the lining of 
which is gray, becomes light in the hands, the shadows 
in which are dark. There is thus an admirable effect 
of relief given. The end of the bonnet string also is 
turned up, showing a streak of white against the basque, 
which is dark. None of these contrasts come by chance. 
The drawing of the " Baroness deVaux," by the same 
author, is hardly as pleasing, but it is not without value 
as an example of the blending together of a great many 
lines. The work on the hair, considered by itself, is ex- 
cellent ; the hair in relation to the face, however, has 
somewhat the appearance of a wig. 

In learning to draw portraits, too much stress cannot 
be laid upon the desirableness of getting a likeness by 
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A PRINCIPAL source of brilliant effect is the contrast of softly shaded and 
gradated color on the ornaments, with flat or regularly varied grounds. To exem- 
plify, let us take a supposititious corner of a page with an initial. In this case we 
will suppose a light and cheerful effect to be desired. Take the initial T, given 
in my last chapter. We wish the letter to be bright and clear, with plenty of 
strength to lead the text, but with no heaviness. We will make blue the prom- . 
inent color. Having the outlines drawn and the color decided on, the background 
must be arranged to throw it up and make it effective. For the ground of the 
square diaper mix orange vermilion and Indian red ; lay it on flatly, and when it is 
dry rule the heavy square lining across it with crimson lake, made deep and glossy 
with gum water ; then put the four dots in each square with orange vermilion. 
Paint the flat ground inside the letter with a warm purple made of crimson lake 
and a little French blue with white ; put in the groups of dots with orange ver- 
milion. If in dotting, the color does not come out brightly, add a very little white 
to give it body. Now put the gold on the square borders, and on the outside, 
holly-leaf-like edgings. Leave the narrow space between the background of the 
initial and its bordering of gold untouched — white paper. Paint the parts marked 
red with vermilion and orange vermilion mixed, and put on the ornaments in white. 
Now we come to the letter itself. Preserve an outline on tracing paper of the 
letter, with the ornament on its face. Mix with care a tint of cobalt and white to 
what you think a proper depth of color, bearing in mind the modification it will 
receive from the darker color and the white ornament on its surface. When you 
think it is right, paint with it the whole surface of the letter, carefully, solidly and 
evenly, following it round until it turns into a stem and runs behind the central 
leaves. Keep the same color on the main stem and all its branches up to the 
leaves and buds ; paint them with orange vermilion mixed with white, about half 
and half. Make all the edges of the color sharp and clean, as if it were inlaid. 
When it is perfectly dry, trace on it the outlines of the folded-over, scallop-edged 
leaves ; with a little pure cobalt made into a wash outline them, and with the 
\ same delicately shade by washing the parts indicated by the light hatching. Wash 
the color on rapidly and lightly, so as not to disturb the under color; make the 
color quite deep in the recesses, as indicated, and let it die away imperceptibly at 
the edges. You will observe how the shading also runs around part of the edge 
of the letter. 

When this is neatly finished, take your fine white brush and make the lines 
which follow round within the edges of the letter and its scallops, and also the 
little rings, in sharp, clear white, working it as you were instructed when copying. 
Carry the line firmly around the stems, and ornament the scarlet leaves with lines 



the forms of the shadows on the face rather than by the outlines of the 
features. It is good practice to sketch from a photograph, putting it 
about five feet from you and sketching freely, with strong parallel lines, 
the shadows, and nothing but the shadows of the face, making no out- 
lines whatever. The faces of celebrated men can also be studied in this 
way. One should be able to draw from memory, without outlines, char- 
acteristic likenesses such as of Washington, Lincoln and Grant. For 
art students who have drawn much from casts it is also well to draw 
from memory the shadows of young Augustus, Venus of Milo, Michael 
Angelo's " Moses and the Captives," Donatello's " Saint Cecilia," or 
" St. George." 

The great thing is not to rely upon the outlines of the nose or the 
markings of the eyebrows or the iris of the eye. Notice the almost total 
absence of eyebrow above the right eye of the " Russian," and the absence 
of any particular form to the iris of the eyes in the " Baroness de Vaux." 

Ernest Knaufft. 

Of the fantastic frames which have become the mode during the last 
few years, it may be admitted that some have been successful when 
chosen to suit particular pictures. But, as a general rule, the gold frame 
holds its own, principally because its tone, besides being a beautiful one, 
is so far out of the scale of colors used in painting that it isolates the 
picture as nothing else will. A black frame, with a narrow gold mould- 
ing next the painting, may do well with a picture painted in some strong 
and high key, as, for instance, in tones of bright yellow. Snow effects it 
deprives of all delicacy. Dark-toned pictures it renders funereal. 



The picture should be finished in the frame. It often saves work which 
might otherwise be thrown away, for one instinctively feels the need of a 
frame, and in finishing a picture one tends to paint the edges more care- 
fully than even the centre, so as to isolate the picture from surrounding 
objects, which is just what the frame is for. One should keep on hand 
in his studio frames of all the dimensions that he is accustomed to paint 
pictures or even important studies, so as to be able to judge of the effect 
at any moment. 

In tracing on glass an object seen through it or reflected, the great 
trouble is to maintain the one point of view. A small piece of pasteboard, 
with a hole in it to look through, fixed at any convenient height to a stick 
which can be stuck firmly into the ground, will serve the purpose admir- 
ably. Great artists like Rousseau, Lionardo da Vinci and Albrecht Durer 
have not been ashamed to use similar means. In the studio, an upright 
of soft wood, well supported, into which a pin stuck through the paste- 
board can be fastened, will answer the same purpose. The glass must, 
of course, be firmly supported also. 
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and rings as suggested. Put a little carmine in the cen- 
tral portions of the leaves and a little touch on each 
bud. Those parts of the design which have not been 
mentioned you may now paint in such colors as you 
think best fitted for the purpose ; some portions, how- 
ever, should be blue, to keep the letter from being iso- 
lated in color — to help support it. 

Whether or not you finish the whole with black out- 
lines, you will find it well to rule all the straight lines 
which edge and divide the colors with a firm black line. 
This will give sharpness and clearness to the whole. 



your choice what the effect on the whole design will be. 
Remember also that a number of isolated beauties will 
destroy the worth of each other. Decide on some one 
part which shall dominate the rest ; keep it predomi- 
nant, and if too many ideas occur to you, save some of 
them for the next piece of work. 

Form in design is much less a matter of natural taste 
than is color ; it can more easily be taught, and nature 
will teach you much if you observe closely, with due re- 
spect for what others have observed. Those long 
sweeping curves, almost straight when they start, gradu- 



or your design will be poor and starved in appear- 
ance. 

A certain geometrical basis is necessary to all orna- 
mental design, and the page of text happily furnishes 
this in illumination. Taking this as a starting point, 
keep the ornamental forms in such relation to it that no 
matter how freely they may branch out and spread about 
the page, it shall still serve as a fixed basis — a sort of 
centre of gravity to keep the whole firm and steady. 
So when you come to the details, remember that curves 
have a beauty added to them by being opposed to right 




BRADLAUGH, THE ENGLISH RADICAL. PEN DRAWING BY E. DE LIPHART. 

(SEE " PEN DRAWING FOR PHOTOENGRAVING.") 



The gold surface you may leave plain or ornament with 
burnished lines, dots or filigree work of any kind. If 
you enrich the straight borders, keep a certain regularity 
in the figure. A zigzag line like that on the red bor- 
der, with a circle or three dots in each angle, makes a 
very good enrichment. 

Understand that all this is but a suggestion for the 
colors. It may be modified endlessly, and when you 
really get to work you will find a great difficulty in 
choosing among the multitude of beauties which will 
offer themselves to you ; but consider always in making 



ally bending as they go on until they end with a whirl, 
which occur so frequently in that best period of illumi- 
nation, when beauty of form was studied rather than the 
actual copying of nature, are suggested by some flower 
stems, the central ribs of many leaves, grasses and the 
like. You will find beautiful and useful forms every- 
where, if you understand how to subordinate them to 
your purpose. A design must not be all curves, no 
matter how beautiful they may be, or it will be weak 
and unsteady ; neither should you multiply angular 
forms because they happen to be the prevailing style, 



lines and angles, and when you enrich a background, 
consider whether a geometrical or a filigree diaper will 
best suit the position. 

( To be concluded?) 



SUCCESS in painting shadows is not to be attained by 
simply painting them thinly or in transparent colors. 
Nevertheless, it is well, when preparing a canvas for a 
study of light and shade, to make the first painting in a 
warm transparent tone of red ochre and burnt Sienna 
mixed with a very little silver white, This should be 
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THE PRINCESS GHIKA. PEN DRAWING (ROULETTED) BY F. DESMOULINS. 

(SEE U PEN DRAWING FOU PHOTO-ENGRAVING," page 117.) 



If too much oil has been used in painting, the picture may become greasy and 
refuse to take a retouch. This greasiness can be got rid of by rubbing the picture 
carefully with sliced raw potato, and then washing off the potato juice with a sponge. 
If the water is repelled from any part, a new application of potato is necessary. 
The potato must, of course, be fresh cut, and the picture dry enough to stand 

rubbing. 

* * 
* 

Never apply varnish thickly or in great quantity to a picture. Only that quan- 
tity necessary for the immediate effect of bringing out the colors should be used. 
When, after a while, it sinks in again, apply another slight coating, always taking 
care to have picture, varnish brush and saucer or other recipient very clean. In 
that way you will avoid much trouble from cracks and running of the varnish. 

* * 
* 

When varnish has been applied too soon or too thickly, it often forms a bluish 
mist or bloom, which destroys the effect of the picture.' If the trouble is but slight, 
a good rubbing with a silk handkerchief will cure it. If not, the picture must be 
rubbed all over with linseed-oil, till the bloom disappears. As little oil as possible 
should be used. It may take several days to dry again, but the good effect will 

be permanent. 

* * 
* 

Should it become necessary to take off the varnish from a picture, say to 
repaint part of it, the process requires but a little patience and care. Choose some 
portion of the picture that is painted solidly, and rub there steadily with the thumb 
until the varnish first wrinkles and then comes away in a fine dust. The rest can 
then be stripped off in shreds. It is best to avoid the parts that are glazed at first, 
for fear of taking some of the paint off along with the varnish. 

* * 
* 

A pleasant and useful exercise in ornamental composition is to take dried and 

pressed flowers and group them according to a design previously sketched out on a 

background of paper of a given tone. No other plan will so quickly teach one in 

what points nature may be closely followed, where it is necessary to conventionalize 

and what are the characteristic parts of each plant. It will soon be found possible 

to give a good decorative representation of a plant with only the petals and the 

leaves. The points of branching and the direction of the branches where they 

leave the main stem being noted, all stalks may be cut away and be replaced by 

lines curved at will (provided, of course, that the habit of the plant is not rigid), 

and the petals may be grouped to simulate the silhouette of the growing flower. If 

this is to be seen in profile, only half the petals will be used ; if in full face, all of 

them. The natural disposition of the leaves on the stem must also be noted, and 

must be copied as well as possible in gumming them on the paper. Most of the 

beautiful Persian flower patterns were originated in this way, and such mosaics of 

flowers may be rendered almost line for line and color for color in many sorts of 

permanent decorative work. 



given three or four days in which to dry. In the second painting the 
greatest care should be given to reproduce exactly, tone for tone, the 
color cf the shadows as they are. The warm undertone showing through 
here and there will then have a very happy effect, and will aid greatly in 
bringing them into keeping with the lights. Still one may do the first 
painting in impasto, relying on the correctness and finesse of his tones for 
transparency in the shadows. In that case, a warm gray composed of 
ivory black, red ochre and silver white will be found suitable. It will 
naturally be more opaque in the lights than in the shadows, containing 
more white, which is the most opaque of the three pigments ; but the 
shadows should also be more lightly covered and the lights be painted 

more heavily. 

* * 
* 

A third manner is to sketch the subject in charcoal on the canvas, fix 

it, and proceed to cover the canvas rapidly with the local tones, avoiding 

all blending and all intermediate tints. 

* * 
* 

In whatever manner the first painting of a picture is to be done, there 
should be on the canvas, to begin with, a correct drawing in outline of 
the subject. This may be done with a fine sable brush and vermilion or 
burnt Sienna very liquid, or with a pen and india ink. As some of the 
form is certain to be lost in the first painting, it is best to trace this draw- 
ing and keep the tracing by one, so as to be able to recover without trouble 
any form that may be covered up by opaque color. 

* * 
* 

The " sinking in " or " drying in " of the colors is one of the greatest 
annoyances to painters, who are often obliged to finish their work in a 
given time. The amateur, who has his time absolutely at his own dis- 
posal, can always avoid it. Given a canvas properly prepared at least six 
months in advance of using, when the first painting is done it should be 
turned to the wall and be allowed to get perfectly dry. In summer a 
good baking in the sun will help it along. The painting done over this 
thoroughly dried preparation will never sink in, become dead and color- 
less in spots, and need to be varnished. But there are few even of those 
who can do so who care to wait so long as may be necessary. The 
parts which have " sunk in " may be brought out with a slight rub of 
linseed-oil ; but as the oil oxidizes, it often makes the parts so treated 
perceptibly tinged with yellow. A special " retouching varnish," some- 
times called " Dammar varnish," which is kept by most color dealers, is far 
preferable. It should be applied in very small quantity with a perfectly 
clean brush, and not until the painting feels firm and hard to the finger. 
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The great difficulty with which portrait painters have 
to contend is that of combining a painter-like execution 
with a satisfactory likeness. A clever painter will find 
it easy enough to make an agreeable picture, one which 
will please all but the friends and intimates of the origi- 
nal ; but it is to their judgment, after all, that the 
picture must be submitted. To secure an exact like- 
ness, however, many retouches are commonly necessary, 
and the work becomes labored, weak-look- 
ing and colorless the more it nears the 
condition required by the sitter and his 
friends. This is sufficient to show that 
no one should expect to succeed in por- 
trait painting without much practice, and 
that it requires, even, a special natural 
gift. Whenever the choice is open to one,^ 
he should prefer to paint the entire figure, 
because a person who paints heads only 
easily comes to disregard the pose of the 
head on the shoulders and the general 
action of the body, which should always 
be indicated in the attitude of the head. 
A rough sketch for pose and arrangement 
of accessories will be the first thing need- 
ful. 

If the pose is a sitting one, it is best to 
avoid the full-face view ; any other position 
will give at once the triangular arrange- 
ment of lines, which is especially desira- 
ble to give a sufficient appearance of 
stability. If the pose is standing, the ac- 
cessories, of drapery or furniture, or what- 
ever else, should be composed so as to 
form, with the figure, a triangular mass, 
with a sufficiently broad base, say of a 
width equal to half the height of the fig- 
ure. The effect of light is almost as im- 
portant. 

When the pose will permit, it is very 
desirable that the hands should be kept 
near the face, to avoid the presence in the 
picture of two spots of nearly equal inter- 
est at a considerable distance apart. 
Hence the old masters were fond of paint- 
ing halberdiers resting on their weapons, 
girls carrying, on a level with their heads, 
vases or baskets of fruit or flowers, and 
similar subjects, which brought face and 
hands close together. Hence, also, when 
this was not possible, they usually elabo- 
rated the costume and rather slighted the hands. Rem- 
brandt, especially, was fond of throwing the hands of 
his portraits into shadow, or representing his sitter as 
wearing heavy gloves, while he made as much as possi- 
ble of ruffles, furs and embroideries, particularly about 
the neck and bust. 

The background is very difficult to manage in a por- 
trait. It may be said that, in general, it should harmo- 
nize with the flesh tones and contrast with those of the 
costume. As for its value, it should never be darker 
than the principal darks, never at all as light as the prin- 
cipal lights of the figure. The effect of light can gener- 
ally be arranged so that the light will fall upon that 
part of the background which is opposed to the shadow 
part of the figure, and vice versa. For this it is neces- 
sary only that the light should come from one side, and 
that the figure should be at some little distance from the 
background, so that its own cast shadow shall not be 
close to it. If drapery is used for a background, a strong 
fold can be made on the side toward the light, so as to 
bring a vigorous dark against the lighted part of the figure. 
If drapery is not used, the side-wall of the room or the 
side of a screen in shade will do; but it will commonly 
be necessary to interpose 
some object to break the 
right line of the junction of 
the two walls, or the two 
sides of the screen. As re- 
gards the body of the sub- 
ject, this contrast with the 
background may be done 
away with, but, however 
subdued it may be, it is al- 
most indispensable for the 
head. It is quite possible 
to paint a portrait against a 
strong uniform light or 



dark, but to do so is to throw away valuable means, and 
the result, however good in a decorative sense, is never 
quite satisfactory as a portrait. So, as regards color, the 
decorative effect of a blue dress against a blue back- 
ground may be very pleasing, but if the expression of 
the pose has the importance that it should have, it is 
better to bring it out by a definite contrast between 
costume and background. 



Mr. Emile Cardon, in The Moniteur des Arts of a 




DECORATIVE BUTTERFLIES. 

(FOR SUGGESTIONS FOR TREATMENT, SEE PAGE 125.) 



recent date, devotes four columns to the American artists 
at the Paris exhibition, and is, on the whole, no less 
eulogistic than Mr. Theodore Child, in Harper's Maga- 
zine. He says the progress made in the last thirty years 
is prodigious, and declares that at the rate at which we 
are going the time cannot be distant when Europeans 
interested in the fine arts will have to take the Ameri- 
cans into their calculations. At the universal exposition 
of 1855 we had about a dozen painters ; at that of 1867, 
about 40; in 1878 there were 87, with 127 pictures; 
and this present year, 190, who exhibit (drawings in- 
cluded) 469 works, four times as many as twelve years 
ago. This is not all. We have progressed as well in 
quality as in quantity ; and if we have not, as yet, de- 
veloped a national school, we can show a great number 
of meritorious artists, among whom are some possessed 
of marked characteristics. A national school, he is good 
enough to say, cannot be expected of us, who are hardly 
a nationality, merely a conglomeration of people having 
only material interests in common. First on his list Mr. 
Cardon naturally puts Mr. John Sargent and Mr. J. Gari 
Melchers, the two who gained medals of honor. He 
. remarks that while they have learned from Boulanger, 



Lefebvre and Carolus-Duran the orthography and gram- 
mar of art, they have known, like many of their com- 
patriots, how to release themselves from the formulas of 
the school and to preserve their independence and their 
particular way of looking at things. Mr. Henry Bisbing 
is noted as an animal painter of robust talent. Mr. 
William T. Dannat and Mr. Charles Sprague Pearce are 
grouped together as reproducing not what they have 
learned in the schools, but things actually seen and felt 
by them. Mr. Jules Stewart's scenes of fashionable life 
have obtained, he says, a real success. He 
notes that historical, mythological, relig- 
ious painting do not tempt the Americans ; 
" they paint what interests them — the 
things of to-day, scenes of modern life 
and manners, observations of character 
and passion as shown in gesture and 
physiognomy ; they excel in genre, por- 
traiture and landscape. They cultivate 
variety, painting now a Brittany coast 
scene, and again something Venetian. 
They go from London to Cairo, from 
Seville to Amsterdam. Mr. Alexander 
Harrison shows this knock-around ten- 
dency in his ' Castles in Spain ;' Mr. 
Hitchcock in his 'Tulip Culture;' Mr. 
Edwin Lord Weeks— who Mr. Cardon 
raises to the peerage by transposing his 
first two names — in his ' Souvenir of the 
Ganges' and ' Rajah of Jodpore.' " In 
the class of designs and miscellaneous 
pictures, including drawings for illus- 
tration, Mr. Edwin A. Abbey and Mr. 
Charles S. Reinhart, Mr. Frederick Arthur 
Bridgman and Mr. William M. Chase are 
mentioned, the latter as" a portraitist of 
fine and sure talent. Mr". Walter Gay's 
" La Benedicite" is said to charm by the 
finesse of its coloration and by its ex- 
quisite sentiment. Mr. Ridgway Knight's 
" Appel au Passeur" and Mr. Walter Mac- 
Ewen's "Ghost Story" are mentioned 
with approval. Mr. Henry Mosler's paint- 
ings, " The Last Sacraments," " The 
Haymaking F§te," " The Last Moments," 
are said to be highly appreciated by am- 
ateurs, as are Mr. Frank Boggs's Paris 
street scenes. Mr. Leon Delachaux's 
" How they Hired Servants in Times of 
Old" is praised for its pretty scheme of 
color; Miss Elizabeth Jane Gardner's 
"Farmer's Daughter" is "an excellent 
canvas ;" Madame Elizabeth Greatorex's " Tea Roses" 
are " pretty ;" Mr. Carl Gutherz's " Lux Incarnationis," 
a "composition boldly handled and harmoniously col- 
ored." Mr. Peter Alfred Gross, who shows some views 
at Liverdun (France), is singled out as a landscapist of 
talent. Miss Anna E. Klumpke, who shows a remark- 
able portrait, highly appreciated by the critics, has " a 
very personal and original talent." Mr. Vincent Renouf, 
queerly enough, is reckoned among Americans, and this 
Parisian critic, who seems never to have heard of him be- 
fore, finds his portraits " very natural, sincere and true." 



To preserve ox-gall, which is very useful to add to inks 
and water-colors to make them flow smoothly, put it in 
a closed vessel with a pinch of salt and a little vinegar, 
and stir it up from time to time. 




A French landscape painter, to do away with the 
fatigue and trouble of carrying a sketching umbrella, has 
hit upon the plan of taking with him the ribs only, which 
he sticks through his old straw hat and covers with a 
bandanna or two while at work. For light sketching, he 
dispenses also with an easel, having attached to his large 
sketching block a ribbon 
which passes around his 
neck and another with a 
ring to catch on a button 
of his waistcoat. The block 
is thus supported and does 
nor tire his hand and arm. 



Eugene Lavielle is 
one of the best of Corot's 
pupils. He has developed 
a style of his own, and is 
one of the most serious of 
French landscape painters. 



